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European Notes 
Robert C. Dexter 


Oxford, England, July 25, 1937. 

The second Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work is over. I have 
just left the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
hallowed by nine hundred years of Chris- 
tian worship, where by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop of Upsala, 
Pastor Boegner, the president of the 
French Protestant Council, and John R. 


Mott of the United States we were all | 
challenged to go forth into the world and | 


to preach, teach and live so that that 
world might become something nearer that 
Kingdom of God for which we together 


prayed. The concluding service of praise " 


and thanksgiving was a moving spectacle. 
Seated in a corner seat in the gallery, we 
could see spread out before us the leaders 
of Christendom, clerical and lay. They 
not only prayed in unison but after two 
weeks of thoughtful and earnest delibera- 
tion there is every evidence that they 
may work in unison. In the words of Mr. 
Mott, we came with discordant voices and 
divisive hopes and ambitions; we are 
leaving, I truly believe, with a greater 
sense of unity than Protestantism has 
known since the Reformation. 

I realize that I may be carried away by 
the enthusiasm of the moment and I.am 
not forgetting the fundamental divisions 
that still exist. Yet, when a bishop of the 
Anglican Church can insist as the Bishop 
of Southwark did a few days ago that in- 
stead of asking for liberty for the Church, 
we should demand it for all churches and 
indeed not alone for churches but for all 
religions and even more for all men, I do 
not think that I am too optimistic. The 
very fact that the British Unitarian Church 
had an officially-appointed delegate, and 
that from the American Church there was 
a co-opted delegate, Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
who played an important part in shaping 
the significant report of the economic sec- 
tion, as well as two associates, Dr. Albert 
Dieffenbach and I, is also an indication of 
unity in the Una Sancta, of which we heard 


so much. Our associates in the Czecho- © 


slovak National Church were also officially 
represented by three delegates, and Pa- 
triarch Prochaska opened a plenary session 
yesterday with a moving invocation in 
Latin. 

As I indicated in my previous letter, 
the conference started with a heavy theo- 
logical barrage laid down particularly by 
the continental delegates, followers of 
Karl Barth, and there were times when to 
liberals, as a Chinese delegate aptly and 
slangily remarked, we seemed to be 
“passing the buck to God.’ But as the 
days wore on, while the theological em- 
phasis did not diminish, it took on a more 
active form. To quote Dr. Emil Brunner 
of Switzerland, one of the leaders of the 
theological wing in the conference: ‘‘The 
theologians want action. But they want 


also the supremacy of faith. The one end 
of theology is to express the supremacy 
of God, even in action. The strength of 
action is humility.” 

Far be it from me to claim to be a theo- 
logian, but I becamie convinced as the days 
wore on that we Americans, and I am not 
speaking of liberals alone, definitely need 
a theology or a philosophy by which we 
can/justify our attitudes and our acts. 
continental theology is not adequate 
r us, particularly when it places man, 
s the Barthians seem to do, under the 
‘harrow of an angry God. Nevertheless 
the continentals are able to give a reason 
| for their faith and their works as well. 
The best that most of the American and 
British modernists could do, was to de- 
‘pend a rather milk-and-water senti- 
lism or a bodyless mysticism. We 
desperately need someone who will reassert 
a cogent, reasonable and modern way 
e basis of our faith both in God and 
man. 

A significant feature of the conference 
was theAact that the American and many 
British nominally-orthodox repre- 
sentatives reacted even more strenuously 
the pessimistic theology of the continent 
than did the few definitely liberal ones 
present. There is no question that our 
optimistic appreciation of man and our 
| belief that revelation is not completed but 
/ continuous is in part, at least, the out- 

growth of our experience in a newer and 

safer world. 

The various sections of the conference 
brought before us during the last week 
reports which were far beyond my ex- 
pectations. There were many repetitions 
of assumptions which seemed to some of 
us either unnecessary or false; but the 
challenge to the Christian world was 
straightforward and definite. 

The economic section denied categori- 

cally the oft-repeated statement that re- 
ligion has nothing to do with economic life. 

It affirmed the necessity that religious 

men and women should test every economic 
* institution in the light of their understand- 

ing of God’s will. It admitted that it was 
the blindness of the Church that had 
made it possible for materialistic economic 
systems to develop. Specifically the re- 
port suggested six definite responsibilities 
of the Church: the protection of childhood, 
the right to employment, the opposition 
to class barriers, the care and maintenance 
of the sick and aged, conservation of 
natural resources for all, and the fact 
that individual property rights are not as 
important as their social consequences. 
Further, it called on the Church to take 
two important steps: first, to throw a con- 
tinuous searchlight on present forms of 
economic behavior, and second, to set its 
own economic house in order. It con- 
cluded by stating that, “‘in the next decade 
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those who are responsible for the life of 
the Church must seek to bring under 
moral control the attitudes of their mem- 
bers in economic relationships, just as 
they have always sought to bring under 
moral control their attitudes in direct 
personal relationship.”’ This report was 
adopted by the four hundred voting dele- 
gates from forty-five countries and ninety 
religious bodies with but two dissenting 
votes. 

The section on the Church and Com- 
munity dealt with the divisions between 
men brought about by nationalism and 
racial discrimination. The churches them- 
selves were called to repentance because 
they had been neither supernational 
nor superracial. It was pointed out that 
present racialisms are due to a disinte- 
gration in society, a disintegration that 
only a truly catholic religion can heal. 
The report ended with a call to the Chris- 
tian Churches of all lands to create a fel- 
lowship . . . . stronger than all the di- 
visions which disrupt mankind; and in the 
discussion more than one brave voice 
spoke out for an even wider fellowship. 

Education is the tool by which each of 
the problems presented to the Church by 
the world must be finally solved, and the 
section on education stressed the neces- 
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A New Age in Social Relations 


J. R. Shannon 


T was in the spirit of courageous truth-seeking 
characteristic of our Church that the American 
Unitarian Association authorized the survey of 

“our work both in theory and practice.” (323)* It 
was in the same spirit that the Commission addressed 
itself to the question of “‘whether the organized re- 
ligious movement known as Unitarianism has any real 
function to perform in the modern world,” (8) and 
added: “If this question is to be answered in the 
affirmative, it must be in different terms from those 
in which the function of Unitarianism was defined a 
hundred years ago—or fifty, or even twenty-five. The 
radical spirit of the founders and refounders of Uni- 
tarianism may be the inspiration for our present effort 
to rethink and reformulate the purpose of our move- 
ment.” (3) That same spirit also seemed to motivate 
the Commission’s decision to name its report, ‘“Uni- 
tarians Face a New Age.”’ That same “radical spirit 
of the founders”’ (3) must be ours today as we assemble 
to discuss a part of the report. 

More specifically, the Commission of Appraisal 
asks: “How far does Unitarianism in America measure 
up to the requirements of the new age? What must be 
done to bring it reasonably close to that ideal?”’ (2) As 
we consider these questions for half an hour, we are 
compelled to limit ourselves to some particular aspect 
of the ‘‘new age.’”’ In typical Unitarian boldness I 
choose that aspect which seems to me most important. 
‘There seems to me to be one aspect which more than 
any other will make us or break us, so I grab the pro- 
verbial bull by the horns. 

In making the survey, “‘a number of discussion 
groups were asked to say whether they recognized 
conflicts over religious variations within the Unitarian 
fellowship. There was a strong inclination to deny 
conflict but to admit that there are distinct tensions 

. Viewing the whole Unitarian scene, the writers 
find that recent and acute tension points in four fields; 
namely, in theology, in the use of symbols and ritual, 
in religious education, and with respect to social 
relations.” (185) 

The Commission considers seven “distinguishing 
marks” of liberal churches, (5-8) and seems to treat 
all to its own satisfaction except one, that of social 
relations. (14) In regard to it, the members of the 
Commission say “they will take sides openly when- 
ever the ideals of liberalism are in peril, and they will 
throw the weight of their influence on the side of every 
agency which seeks to promote human welfare by 
methods consistent with their religion,’ (8) and al- 
though they make a recommendation on the subject, 


*Numbers in parentheses indicate pages in the Commission 
of Appraisal report, ‘“Unitarians Face a New Age.” 


they ask “that it be regarded as a temporary solution 
of the problem, with a view to the ultimate adoption 
of a more far-reaching proposal.” (14) 

Then what better phase of the problem of Uni- 
tarians as we face a new age could we now consider? 
To “soft-pedal’’ such issues is inconsistent with the 
objectives of any worthy religion, but more especially 
of ours, and our Commission has in no sense side- 
stepped them. Note, for example, these expressions 
from its report: “The problem of social relatedness 
definitely belongs to the sphere of religion.’”” (69) 
Liberal ‘‘churches will affirm their belief that religion 
is futile and sterile unless it has direct and effective 
bearing upon the problems of human society. They 
will be unsparing in their criticism of the evils and 
injustices now existing in the world, and they will work 
unceasingly for a better social order.” (8) ‘Religion 
that does not express itself through action in human 
society is not in any true sense religion at all.’”’ (14, 48) 
“No part of the Unitarian tradition is clearer than that 
which affirms the necessary relation between religion 
and social action, and the record of the denomination 
in the field of service for social reform and the advance- 
ment of social justice must not be jeopardized now. 
On this point it would be a calamity to waver, or to 
give any appearance of wavering.” (45) 

The Commission, it seems, has very clear and 
progressive convictions on the major social issues of 
our day, but some influential individuals and elements 
of our Church disapprove. “The rank and file of the 
denomination are ...not prepared to see... 
greater rather than less emphasis upon the importance 
of relating religion to social action.” (45-6) “What 
then ails Unitarianism? .... Weare intelligent and 
honest but have no zeal. Our tolerance has degenerated 
into indifference. We have rational conviction but no 
emotional drive. Our religion isn’t vital.” (176) 
“Unitarianism was originally associated with the early 
industrial prosperity and practically identified with 
the more . . . privileged classes of the earlier national 
period. For over one hundred years it has been nour- 
ished both financially and spiritually by the fortunes 
of the upper-middle classes . . The Unitarian 
churches of today have greater corporate wealth per 
capita than those of any other denomination . . 
Many Unitarian churches are known to be endowed,” . 
(315) and thereby, for all I know, are partners in 
exploiting child and sweat-shop labor. “Unitarianism, 
then, along with other significant world movements, 
stands in need of clarity of vision in view of the be- 
wildering changes which beset current civilization.” 
(191) 

“Many of the social needs of today are so obvious 
that they involve little or no divergence of opinion, 
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but only determined and co-operative action.” (59) 
Questionnaire replies from 336 Unitarians show that 
over nine-tenths affirm as personal religious values the 
following four items which I have selected from the 
Ccommission’s report of twenty-seven as being social 
in nature: sense of human brotherhood; struggle to 
create a just social order; concern for betterment of 
social conditions; and identification of one’s own for- 
tunes with fortunes of fellowmen. But less than seven- 
tenths affirm “effort to realize Kingdom of God,” and 
only six-tenths affirm “immediate effort for radical 
change in the social order,” two other items which I 
regard as social. (150-151) More than fifty percent 
of those replying state that these six social values are 
increasing in significance in their lives, but the two 
which were relatively low in the affirmations of the 
336 Unitarians are also relatively low in increase of 
significance. (160) Furthermore, the 336 do not place 
as high value on these two, “effort to realize Kingdom 
of God” and “immediate effort for radical change in 
the social order.”’ These items rank twentieth and 
twenty-first among the twenty-seven personal religious 
values on the basis of importance which Unitarians 
attach to them, whereas the other four social values 
rank third, fourth, fifth, and tenth, respectively. (166) 
Thus it seems that there is some “divergence of opin- 
ion’”’ among Unitarians on these personal religious 
values with social applications, and that more of our 
people recognize social obligations as ultimate theories 
than as immediate guides for conduct. 

We opened our discussion by quceting two ques- 
tions from the Commission’s report: ‘“How far does 
Unitarianism in America measure up to the require- 
ments of the new age? What must be done to bring it 
reasonably close to that ideal?” (2) From what we 
have pointed out in the report, we can now summarize 
the answer to the first question as far as social relations 
are concerned: The Commission recognizes the utmost 
necessity of liberal social relations, but the rank and 
file fall somewhat (but not hopelessly) behind. Some 
of our members and some of our churches seem to be 
making too much financial profit out of the status quo 
to enable them to place measures for actual adjustment 
of social ills on as high a level of regard as academic 
statements of social justice. We have cause for en- 
couragement, hcwever, when we observe that the con- 
verted Unitarians show a more liberal attitude than 
the native ones. (163-4, 167) ‘‘Converts account for a 
disproportionate number of increasing values: their 
religion is, more often, an advancing power in their 
lives.” (168) 

Now for the second question: What must be done 
to promote social idealism and stimulate more liberal 
social behavior among Unitarians? 

The Commission’s report contains some sugges- 
tions, either by statement or implication. To these 
I shall add some ideas of my own. My additions shall 
not be in opposition to the measures expressed or 
implied in the report. Being one of the so-called ‘‘con- 
verts” myself, I am too proud of my hard-sought 
church home to be destructive. For purposes of con- 
venience and clarity, the suggestions will be treated 
individually in one-two-three order, but I admit that 
the separate measures overlap considerably. 

1. Study. Nothing can be cured which is not 
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understood. Neither can any ill be cured by doctoring 
symptoms. We must get at underlying causes of social 
ills if we are to function in a broad sense as a liberal 
religion. “‘All are agreed further study is needed; and 
here Unitarians might well give themselves with new 
vigor to the work of self-education, making use of 
systematic reading and discussion groups, with the 
high determination both that more light must be had 
and that the community problems thus attacked shall 
not remain merely theoretical problems or issue in 
mere intellectual beliefs, but that every new insight 
shall lead to vigorous action.”’ (59-60) In all this study, 
we must “seek the truth in love.” (190) 

A special phase of seeking the truth is experimen- 
tation. “The meaning of liberalism, whether in re- 
ligion or in politics, is to be found in that exercise of 
freedom which leads directly to experimentation. 
Without experimentation liberalism is mere escape. 
The nonliberal does not wish to experiment; he aims 
to impose.”’ (66) The Commission gives us an example: 
“The social function of a liberal religion is to conduct 
economic experiments designed to test production for 
use as distinguished from production for profits... . 
A small consumers’ co-operative society may be all 
that is possible under certain circumstances, but this is 
enough as an initial test.”’ (67) 

2. Educate. As we learn truth, let us propagate it. 
“No man, when he hath lighted a candle, putteth it in 
a secret place, neither under a bushel, but on a candle- 
stick, that they which come in may see the light.” 

Our function of extending social knowledge will 
be first ‘throughout the rank and file of the group so 
as to bring about genuine group-thinking and group- 
activity.” (7) ““This does not mean that the Unitarian 
Church should go into politics, but it does mean that 
it should regard the education of its members in the 
pressing problems of the community life as an import- 
ant part of its business, and that it should with in- 
creasing earnestness carry forward the essential 
Christian standard of the common weal. With eyes. 
wide open it should face the evil conditions of our 
social, economic, political, and international life, and 
cultivate toward them in its members a persistent and 
uncomfortable dissatisfaction.”” (60) ‘The Commis- 
sion believes that it is of the utmost importance that 
these more radical and thoroughgoing elements within 
our denominational life should be given full oppor- 
tunity for self-expression and for their influence upon 
the general thought and idealism of the whole fellow- 
ship.” (47) 

Then our function of extending social knowledge 
will include educating the public at large. A con- 
tinuation of the practice of many of our ministers of 
emphasizing from their pulpits the social applications 
of libera] religion is one commendable way to serve 
this function. Another is to continue the liberal policy 
of our Christian Register in championing social liberal- 
ism. Incidentally, such boldness in high places will 
help strengthen the morale of lesser individuals. 

3. Act. “The functions which the present 
Department of Social Relations fulfills may be classi- 
fied under three heads, as educational, representative, 
and prophetic. In the opinion of the Commission, 
these functions might be more effectively fulfilled if 
they were separated instead of being centered in one 
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body.” (45) This proposal probably is wise, but let us 
add another: Why not recognize action as a specific 
function? The word “‘action’’ has appeared repeatedly 
in the quotations used thus far. Then why not act? 
Will Unitarians be content with just words and no 
deeds? (In this respect the All Souls’ congregation of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has some reason to be proud. Its 
assistant minister is chairman of the Indiana Civil 
Rights Committee, and its minister and two of its lay 
members are among the thirteen members of the 
executive committee.) 

4. Support our “‘martyrs.”’ Occasionally some- 
one in our fellowship takes my advice seriously. Per- 
secution often results. A Unitarian minister who is a 
personal friend of mine did just what I have been 
advocating, and as a result, according to his story to 
me, he was discharged from his church in the capital 
city of one of our prairie states. This young man was 
still unemployed as a minister when I heard from him 
last. Some of our laymen also suffer persecution, and 
maybe imprisonment, for their ideals. Our Church 
should not remain silent in such crises. When one of 
its ministers or laymen suffers humiliation while 
standing for the principles our Church teaches, the 
whole denomination should rise in his defense. We 
should not, like Peter, follow him afar off, and say, 
“T know not the man.” 

5. Build a mass base. “Unitarians do not have 
many children.” (815) Also, as has been mentioned, 
our members represent the more favored economic 
groups. (315) Instead of broadening out, “it is to be 
feared that for the most part Unitarians are drawing 
others already like themselves.” (816) Inevitably this 
will lead to degeneration. Just as Jesus was a friend 
of the lowly, so should we be. Therein will lie our 
strength and our opportunity for greatest service. 
The reputation which Unitarians should dislike and 
fear above all others is that of being a denomination 


of aristocracy. 
China’s Appeal in 


Perhaps all these suggestions can be summarized 
in one injunction: Universalize our liberality. ““Numer- 
ous Unitarians possessed of a sense of humor have 
been quick to point out that their boasted tolerance is 
better observed in the field of theology than in that of 
social relations . . . . Constituents representing the 
rank-and-file opinion are inclined to say: ‘We have 
not applied our traditional tolerance in the realm of 
sociology.’ “We agree about doctrine because we think 
doctrine is irrelevant and inconsequential at best 

. As the writers view it, at least, the theory of 
tolerance faces its most acute test in the field of social 
relations.” (188) 

Unitarians, perhaps, more than any other de- 
nomination are in a position to universalize liberalism. 
We have a head start over other denominations. One 
of our popular and militant orthodox denominations 
has made great progress as an organization recently 
in its liberal expressions on social issues, but most of 
its individual members whom I know are still in the 
dark ages. All that Unitarians need to do is to general- 
ize what we already believe and do in the realm of theology. 

Christianity, as represented by the Church, has 
adopted and embraced the major evils of every age. 
In trying to save itself, it has lost itself. The Church’s 
sanction of feudalism, slavery, war, social caste sys- 
tems, race prejudices, ultra nationalism, and economic 
imperialism are examples. The crusades and the 
inquisition add witness. The biggest curse of today 
is unbridled individualism. It is in the saddle of our 
Orthodox Churches and their theology. Orthodox 
Churches preach individual salvation and personal 
reward in heaven, not recognizing that unbridled 
individualism damns faster than their religion can 
repair. What we need most is a scciety that is made 
safe for Christian ethics. Let us have the Kingdom of 
God on earth. We Unitarians have made a good start 
in our doctrines. May we keep up the good work. 
May we grow to universalize our liberalism. 


Her Darkest Hour 


Tehyi Hsieh 


UR friends are those who love us in spite of our 
successes,” says a great Chinese statesman. 
Because China has made such rapid and almost 

unbelievable progress in all the phases of her modern 
movements, Japan has struck in order to divert the 
whole world’s attention from this Chinese steady and 
normal growth toward a worthy membership in the 
comity of nations. 

It is not generally known that the real reasons for 
Japan’s striking at the present juncture are: 

1. She must try to discredit China’s stability in 
her sweeping success recently with the immense loans 
granted by Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and a 
long term 50,000,000 loan to be consummated with 
the United States. Besides, there is China’s recent 
announcement that she had just balanced her budget 
after years of arduous work in bringing about a man- 
aged uniform currency in all the Republic of China. 
Nine banks of the Chinese government have been 
established in foreign countries’ metropolitan cities. 
Dr. H. H. Kung, Chinese minister of finance, had 


hardly left Washington with the signature of Secretary 
Morgenthau when the Japanese militarists suddenly 
attacked Peiping. 

2. The Japanese military strategists at the border 
of Manchuria have been having 392 battles with 
Russia, and must needs strike at Peiping in order to 
take the attention of the world powers while Japan 
can move all her available army right up to the Man- 
churian defense. She expects a major war with Russia 
rather than with China. Now her purpose is to cut 
Russia from China. 

3. It is psychological for the government of Japan, 
which is as yet a stop-gap government, to boost this 
Chinese war in order to bring all the Japanese unrest- 
fulness into unison. While Japan has been changing 
governments and establishing new cabinets for the 
twenty seventh time since 1924, China has still Chiang 
Kai-shek at the helm of the Chinese government. 

I have come to this important gathering to make 
the most earnest appeal in all the sojourn of my life 
in the United States. We have gathered together here 
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this evening in the name of the Church of God. There 
are among us the most distinguished of scholars, 
spiritual leaders and educators. While the soldiers 
fight over unsolved problems, and diplomats can only 
try to level obstacles, we must try to solve world 
problems through dispassionate discussion, through 
education and our respective powerful 
Japan has succeeded in silencing her conscience for 
her misdeeds. The world must stir its own conscience 
in orcer to awake Japan’s. A nation loses the whole 
worla when it loses faith in the supreme power of right 
to win ultimately. 

Christendom must show the way. No official 
conferences, whether at Geneva, at Versailles, or in 
the World Court at The Hague, can achieve any success 
or enduring peace without real spiritual leadership. 
Ungodly men make peace pacts falter. I appeal to all 
fellow Christians to manifest in all possible ways a 
more corerete and more passionate concern for the 
present crisis, because it is not a matter between the 
nations of the yellow race, but it is a curtain-raiser for 
a vaster drama to be played in Asia in which all 
Occidental nations will be involved. The result of such 
a catastrophe will be a sad failure to all the efforts 
of Christendom in all the world. The last World War 
had made the Occidental nations suffer a tremendous 
setback and lose the prestige which they enjoyed over 
the backward nations of the Orient. I fear the next 
world war will annihilate them. I seek prayerfully 
every means of arbitration that may come through 
spiritual help, rather than this open conflict. The 
days of out-beasting the beast have passed. All 
governments of the capitals of the world are deeply 
concerned at this present crisis, and it is the duty of 
every peace-loving citizen to realize that no enemies 
of law can enforce law. We should, therefore, marshal 
all efforts within our power to get rid of the evil ele- 
ments of Japanese militarists. Organized peace move- 
ments, churches, and educators who are opposed to 
warfare should take this matter to heart, and send 
their protests before this present crisis in Peiping 
becomes a world conflagration, because we can far 
more effectively overcome our enemies by our Christian 
love than by force. 

It was hardly a month ago when reports from 
every missionary returning from China brought the 
glowing accounts of how China had made tremendous 
strides in her New Life Movement affecting all the 
remote villages of China. The surprise of the Chinese 
government’s ability to balance the budget recently, 
her economic soundness, her newly managed currency, 
her cancellation of taxes, her agricultural improve- 
ments, her new method of extending farm loans, all 
go to show the stability of. the Chinese government 
under the direction of Chiang Kai-shek. China’s 
integrity has never been questioned. As recently as 
the 13th of July the Associated Press announced that 
the Chinese government proposed to pay loans which 
were defaulted by the old Chinese defunct govern- 
ment, which were made by the Pacific Development 
Corporation with China in 1919. Is there another 
government in all the world that has attempted to 
show such good faith? 

China is so woefully misunderstood because she 
does not have organized publicity bureaus to dissemi- 


mediums.” 


nate news of all her activities and her commendable 
deeds. About a year ago when the Mississippi flood 
took place again, the Chinese government made a very 
friendly gesture by sending $160,000 (Chinese dollars) 
to the sufferers. Campaigns in the metropolitan cities 
of America among the Chinese communities to raise 
funds for the defense program in China have been 
started with great rapidity, and boycott organizations 
against Japanese goods will soon be in full swing, due 
to the publicity given by the American press. If it 
were not for this modern information and intelligence, 
the poor press service in China would leave her an 
easy prey for the powerfully publicized Japan. Na- 
poleon once said, “Ten hostile newspapers are more 
to be feared than ten thousand bayonets.” Calvin 
Coolidge said, “Publicity has an arm of remedy longer 
and stronger than that of the law,’ and Thomas Jeffer- 
son said, “Better a newspaper without a government 
than a government without a newspaper.’ Since 
China has friends such as I am facing today in this 
powerful gathering, who are the makers of public 
opinion and guardians of peace, I have attempted to 
bring to you as adequate a picture of the present 
Sino-Nippon conflict as I can. You must remember, 
however, that there are not only two sides to this 
momentous question, because there are three sides, 
namely: Chinese side, Japanese side, and the right side. 

When all this rumpus shall have been ironed out, 
four great Chinese statesmen will be recorded in 
history as the builders of rejuvenated China, all of 
whom are Christians, two of whom are sons of Metho- 
dist and Congregational ministers:—Dr. C. T. Wang, 
new Chinese ambassador at Washington, twice min- 
ister of foreign affairs, three times prime minister of 
China, who today in Washington has done more in 
two weeks than any ministers had been able to do in 
years; Dr. Wang Chung-Hui, present Chinese foreign 
minister, first and only Chinese jurist at the World 
Court, who once translated the German Code of Law 
into English; Dr. H. H. Kung, vice president and 
minister of finance, seventy-fifth lineal descendant 
of Confucius, and finally, our premier generalissimo, 
Chiang Kai-shek, a devout Christian gentleman. 
In the hands of these Christian leaders above all other 
great Christian statesmen lies the destiny of China 
today and tomorrow. 

* * * 


EXCOMMUNICANT 
Carol M. Ritchie 


Now the path I came grows dim, 
Only far-off I see Him; 


He was always close to me 
By the lonely dunes and sea, 


And I talked with Him on hills 
Listening to the whippoorwills. 


But I missed Him on the road 
Where His other children strode; 


I was sure they were astray, 
I would go another way .. . 


Had I known how they were blest 
I had traveled with the rest. 
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That Immortality 


Joe Coming 


HAT age-long question, ‘‘If a man die, shall he 
live again?” will not be put down. To answer 
it has been one of the leading problems of all 

theology and all religion. It builded the Pyramids 
of Egypt, the Nirvana of the Hindoo, the Happy 
Hunting Grounds of the Indians, and the Heaven and 
Hell of the Christians. It crops out in such subjects as, 
“What is the belief in immortality,” and in “The 
persistence of the individuality after death.” 

.Today, when approached along orthodox lines, 
the subject is as unknowable as it ever has been. Being 
a matter of belief or of the imagination, it does not 
admit of reason or of proof. Thought and reason are 
activities of the mind, which, in turn, is the active 
principle of the brain. We do not know of the existence 
of mind apart from a living active brain; therefore, 
when the brain ceases to function, the mind ceases as 
well. This may or may not be what we believe, but 
it is what we know, for no one has any definite knowl- 
edge otherwise. 

The life beyond has, hitherto, been for the indi- 
vidual in some ethereal region of unknown location 
under various names. Thus have been built up the 
beliefs of the ages; and it has made agnostics of many. 
“Tt is hard to believe that which reason condemns,” 
and further, “It is easy to believe what we wish to 
believe.”” But belief is not proof and yet the question 
remains. It is not enough to say, “I do not know.’’ So 
approach the question at its nearest point, that is in 
your own mind. Theanswer is with the living, not with 
the dead. As stated above, thought and reason are 
activities of the mind working in an active, healthy 
brain. Other activities of the mind are imagination 
and memory. 

History is not written until after the event has 
happened. Therefore, the nearer the record is to the 
happening, the nearer it approaches fact, instead of 
being distorted by the revelings of the imagination. 
Thus the history of events or of individuals depends 
on the credence that may be placed on those who make 
the report. So, many of the great names of history are 
more or less shrouded in mystery. 

To account for the existence of the mysteries 
which surrounded him, man, by the imagination of his 
mind, personified the force and energy of the universe 
into God, the creator. 

Moses, an idea, becomes Moses the leader and 
law-giver. 

Socrates, the child of Plato’s brain, comes to us 
as the greatest of Greek philosophers. 

Jesus is personified from the several descriptions 
of idealistic personages into the Son of God, the second 
member of the Trinity. 

The mind of man, today, through its faculties, 
paints a far different Washington than he who lived 
in revolutionary times. 

The Lincoln of today is not the Lincoln that 
existed in the mind of John Wilkes Booth. 

So through the ages, the traditions of the race 
become the memories and imaginations of those living 
today. 


The so-called messages from the beyond may be 
explained by the medium’s ability to delve into the 
sitter’s mental archives. For what one mind knows, 
another may know as well. This is amply illustrated 
by the simultaneous construction of certain machines 
by persons separated by great distances. 

To what, then, does all this point? All that man 
can know of historical characters is what he retains in 
his memory of the things handed down through the 
annals of time, the things that are colored by the 
imagination and remembered as real happenings. So 
the lives and characters of the departed live and con- 
tinue to live in the memory of those who remain; who, 
as the years go by, paint different pictures, see different 
characters and hear different voices, which are the 
result of their own imagination and retained by their 
own memories. 

The beauty of this doctrine is in its simplicity. 
It requires no belief, no dogma, superstition or the 
supernatural. It is amenable to reason and gives a 
satisfaction that is under complete control. To make 
it work, all that is required are the active principles 
of an individual living, functioning brain. Is this clear? 
Begin, then, as near home as possible. A friend is just 
around the corner. Certain characteristics are out- 
standing. These are readily brought to mind through 
memory and the friend may be recognized or visualized 
as if present. Suppose it is Washington or Lincoln or 
any historical character, the mind, then, turns over 
those characteristics that are recorded, true or false, 
concerning the individual person, and those things 
that are remembered are readily personified into the 
personage of whom we are thinking. So it is with rela- 
tives and friends who were near and dear. We have 
but to remember those characteristics that made them 
near and dear and, lo, their image appears as in life and 
they live again as of yore. If this memory is sweet, 
then the thought and satisfaction of their presence 1s 
pleasant and may be characterized as heavenly. 
Another consideration, this method may apply to the 
living as well as the dead; thus one may have a host 
of friends always surrounding him. This, however, 
carried to infinity means that with the passing of the 
last man from earth, all our cherished hopes and 
desires pass into extinction. Po 

This philosophy cannot promise an individualistic, 
personal existence in some heaven, somewhere, beyond 
the confines of this life; but, to those who have gained 
the right, comes that beauty and joy of being remem- 
bered by a loving posterity: that is, they exist or live 
throughout all time in the memory of the living, who 
pass on that inheritance to all succeeding generations. 


’Tis Heaven’s gift that now I see 
A hand still reaching down to me. 
I clasp that hand, and thus I know, 
It lives, today, in Memory! 
My Mother’s Hand. 
* co * 
Wait not until you are backed by numbers; the fewer the 
voices on the side of truth, the more distinct and strong must be 
your own.—Channing. 
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The Laymen’s Second Churchmanship Institute 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


ELCOMING 150 people from fifteen states at 

Star Island on July 24 for the Laymen’s 

League seventeenth annual gathering there, 

Frederick H. Fay, chairman of this year’s program 

committee, introduced the second Churchmanship 

Institute. “Churchmanship,” he said, “means the 

combination of men and women in our churches to 

establish the individual in society in broad, wholesome 
and satisfying living.” 

On Sunday, the minister and a group of laymen 
from the Cambridge church provided a demonstration 
of the League Pulpit-Pew Partnership Plan. Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington in the morning sermon defined the 
principles underlying the functioning of groups within 
a democratic society. For these groups to regulate 
themselves successfully, he said, it is necessary that 
they concentrate on function, developing the required 
aptitude and standards of fidelity, cultivate a self- 
conscious solidarity, and preserve a relation to the 
welfare of society as a whole. 

“Religion,” he concluded, ‘‘maintains a vision of 
the whole society and the ideal of public service, it 
mobilizes public opinion in the development of higher 
standards, and it contributes men of moral stamina 
and of genuine idealism to lead these movements 
within the several groups.” 

Gathered in the afternoon, the laymen found 
nothing to object to in their minister’s definition of 
principles, and each contributed brief comments upon 
their applicability within the realm of his daily voca- 
tion. No attempt was made to apply the principles to 
any contemporary controversial issue. 

The contemporary situation was, however, force- 
fully tackled on Sunday evening by Percy W. Gardner, 
honorary vice president, who declared that organized 
religion in the United States was in grave danger of 
extinction. Pointing to the inadequately recognized 
fact of a revolution in this country, which has put the 
masses as definitely in control here as in Russia, 
Germany or Italy and which is nationalizing property 
through taxation and federal legislation, he referred 
to the attack on organized religion as appalling. “‘We 
have had no open confiscation of church assets, but if 
the present federal fiscal policy is continued for another 
period of not over three years, it will, I believe, inevita- 
bly bring about a financial crash which will make 1929 
seem like a Sunday-school picnic.”’ 

By such a crash the Church would be more handi- 
capped financially than any other institution. More- 
over, organized religion is a minority group and ‘‘the 
vital danger in all mass movements is the danger to the 
minority.”’ Ohe presidential election had already 
shown the extent to which religious bigotry could go. 
“Tf we are to be governed by waves of popular feeling 
with no restraints, a situation is bound to come which 
will go to the very roots of the independence of re- 
ligion, and destroy in fact, if not in name, the separa- 
tion in this country of Church and State.” 

With the masses in the saddle, what hope have 
we? “There is only one way,’ Mr. Gardner replied, 
“in which the situation can be saved. That is for al] 


organized religion, regardless of diversities of creed 
and organic set-up, to unite in this common cause... . 
If they do not do it, within the next decade there will 
be little left that is worth preserving.” 

With the week-end over the number sank to about 
seventy as the Institute settled down to the regular 
daily schedule. Following this year’s main topic, 
“Vital Elements in Church Building,’ Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow delivered five morning lectures: “The Message 
of the Church,” “The Organization of the Church,” 
“The Minister,” “The Parish,” “The Larger Fellow- 
ship.” 

Faithful to its task of fulfilling the need of the 
modern man for a co-ordinated, unified interpretation 
of life, Dr. Snow hoped that Unitarian churches would 
go more definitely before the community as com- 
munity churches, adopting the organizational effec- 
tiveness that would make them significant in the 
community’s life. Dealing with the ministry, he urged 
co-operation with the American Unitarian Association 
on the part of a church seeking a minister and advo- 
cated a method whereby only one minister, tentatively 
selected by a committee, be brought before a church at 
one time. 

Dr. Snow’s lectures abounded in practical advice 
on a wide variety of organizational detail. They en- 
livened the ministers’ love of their calling and wrought 
in all a deeper dedication to the church’s function in 
modern society. 

Every morning there were also three round-table 
discussion groups which dealt respectively with the 
tasks and challenges of the rural church, the suburban 
church, the small city church. Their leaders, Revs. 
Delos W. O’Brian, Joseph Barth and Wallace W. 
Robbins, reported their findings at the end of the 
week. 

Seven lectures dealing with special elements in 
church building were delivered by as many people. 
Rey. Waitstill H. Sharp, speaking on ‘“The Educa- 
tional Opportunities of the Church,” declared that 
through “the process of urbanization and the pressures 
in the post-Civil War industrial era”’ there exists today 
“less real understanding between laymen and min- 
isters than ever before in the history of the Christian 
Church.”’ To close this gap there must be ‘‘a real and 
fervent understanding of the duty of the Christian 
Church in a world of perilous freedom.”’ The one single 
insight which is “the dynamic for all our labors’ is 
“the will of God for justice.” 

Judge J. Ward Healey, “Looking at the Minister,” 
reviewed the meaning of preaching in the light of Paul, 
Luther, Channing, Bushnell, Emerson and Parker, and 
concluded: “‘We laymen look to the pulpit for preaching 
whose predominant note is unmistakably a passionate, 
glowing, enthusiastic presentation of the immortal 
truths which we recognize as spiritual. You are 
teachers of the loftiest thinking of mankind in phil- 
osophy and religion. Show us how Christ’s teaching 
can be lived.” 

With this prophetic interpretation of the ministry, 
Rev. David R. Williams, in his address on ‘‘Imple- 
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menting the Church to Deal with Problems of Inter- 
human Relations,’’ was in hearty sympathy. ‘The 
main function of the church,” he said, after recounting 
much that the Rochester church is doing, ‘‘is a pro- 
phetic one. It is the task of bringing about new hearts 
in men and a new order in society; new hearts in which 
good will, generosity, sincerity and courage shall 
predominate; a new order in which peace, justice, 
freedom and righteousness shall be established.”’ 

This view was balanced by Dr. Von Ogden Vogt 
who, in his address on ‘‘Public Worship,” stressed the 
significance of the inner religious experience. In this 
connection he showed how church worship, in its 
wealth of recollective content and in its social refer- 
ence, was superior to private worship. Analyzing an 
order of service from the forthcoming hymnal, he 
showed how the complete experience of worship con- 
tains seven acts; attention, penitence, praise, recol- 
lection, affirmation, reception, dedication. Mrs. Vogt, 
in an address on “The Minister’s Wife,’”’ described her 
function as that of keeping the organizational ma- 
chinery oiled rather than that of being a driving wheel 
within it. 

Professor Eduard C. Lindeman, lecturing on ““The 
Church’s Responsibility in Matters of Social Concern,” 
said that the people do not want any particular ’ism 
but still believe “that their reasonable desires may be 
attained within the democratic process. What the 
people want is comparatively simple. They want an 
economic system which produces necessities before 
luxuries and does not break down periodically. They 
want some degree of security from the hazards of 
modern technological society such as sickness, old age, 
and unemployment.” 

If these needs, he continued, are in harmony with 
religious ideals, then the Church must aid the people 
in achieving them. Including social education and 
freedom of discussion within the Church’s program, 
he concluded: ‘“The living Church must go farther. 
It must help in working out those readaptations of 
the democratic process which are needed so that 
present barriers to human desire are removed. It must 
deal with the complicated question of human relation- 
ships, upon which most of our difficulties rest. It 
cannot perform its historic mission of interpreting 
life spiritually in a world full of faulty human relation- 
ships and fears.” 

A committee on church architecture, headed by 
Arthur Shrigley, built a model of a church to embody 
the opinion of the majority as to what a New England 
church in a city of sixty thousand inhabitants and with 
a constituency of six hundred should be. 

The exterior of this ideal building is fronted with 
a Georgian colonnade with a single tower (optional), 
and has four floors. The basement contains a large 
hall to serve for gymnasium, assembly room with stage, 
and dining room with kitchen. An auditorium to seat 
two hundred for church services occupies the first floor. 
The second floor is divided into rooms to fulfill the 
needs of various groups, and the top floor is equipped 
for 120 Sunday-school children, who have elevator 
service. This “average church of 1950” would cost 
today approximately $50,000. 

In addition to the Partnership Plan demonstra- 
tion seven others were staged, the most novel of which 


was a demonstration of dancing to interpret each 
element of a half hour’s service of worship. 

In addition to the usual choir of mixed voices, a 
choric dancing group or “moving choir’ of fourteen 
Oceanic waitresses, directed by Erika Thimey, pro- 
vided pantomimic accompaniment to the music, read- 
ings, prayers and hymns. Wearing conventional choir 
vestments, but with feet bared, the moving choir 
swayed gently as the minister read the call to worship, 
and soon assumed a supplicatory posture to the sound 
of clanging cymbals. Gathered in a semicircle while 
the Lord’s Prayer was sung, each phrase was inter- 
preted by appropriate gestures which together formed 
a rhythmically patterned unity. Synchronized with 
the reading of the forty-second Psalm a clustered 
group of five dancers postured to interpret each phase 
of feeling. Similarly, Miss Thimey danced Walt Whit- 
man’s “The Spirit of All the Ages’ and a Bach 
chorale. 

Staged by candlelight on the lawn of the Oceanic, 
to many the service proved to be an experience of rare 
beauty. It evoked a lively discussion of the question: 
Will a dancing “‘choir’’ become a regular adjunct to the 
services of public worship? 

The officers of the General Alliance stayed over 
to demonstrate, on Sunday evening, a model Alliance 
meeting. On Monday evening Weston Howe was 
chairman of a model League meeting, on Tuesday 
evening Rev. Robert A. Storer staged’ ‘“‘A Social Eve- 
ning in the Church Family,” and on Wednesday 
Donald Johnston conducted a model young people’s 
meeting. 

Oscar L. Hunting led a demonstration in congre- 
gational singing. Congregational singing, he said, 
provides physical stimulation, creates an atmosphere 
of worship, emphasizes particular thoughts, engenders 
a sympathetic mood, gives an opportunity for expres- 
sion, and, if hearty, increases the collection. 

Clifford F, Green organized a choir which demon- 
strated choral church music. He pointed out, among 
other things, that words with a medieval theology 
could be adapted to Unitarian use by occasional 
changes, such as the substitution of the word “‘deity” 
for “trinity”’ in the Cherubim song by Borniansky. 

At the closing banquet on Friday, Carl B. Wether- 
ell, the director of the Institute, introduced George G. 
Davis, who expressed the greetings of the A. U. A., 
Arthur Shrigley, who had edited the Institute’s daily, 
The Four Winds, and Weston Howe, who announced 
the prize winners of the various sports contests. 


* * * 


SACRAMENT 
Helen M. Tate 


Rock and star— 

True avatar— 

Fill my soul with light. 
Wind and sea 

Encompass me; 

Wing my thoughts tonight. 
Mind of mine 

Make divine 

This world and firmament. 
God above, 

I lift my love 

To Thee as sacrament. 
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CANNED HUMOR 


OR years untold there has appeared in The Register 
a column of Pleasantries. This column has 
been missing in recent issues. Its absence has 
caused much comment and some serious but mostly 
good-natured ribbing of the acting editor. Many 
have said that they read nothing else in The Register, 
others have said they always read the Pleasantries 
first, others have said that on the way home from the 
post-office they read this column, and one person has 
said that her postman appeared regularly reading the 
Pleasantries as he delivered the mail at her door. 

Important decisions will probably be made re- 
garding The Register in the next six months. When Mr. 
Hapgood was appointed editor it was felt that the 
magazine was on its way. His death, together with 
the fact that just at this juncture definite detailed 
proposals for merging with The Christian Leader were 
brought forth, has again made many of us conscious 
of The Register problem. Because it is desirable that 
all our readers and friends give us the benefit of their 
suggestions, all should be made conscious of this prob- 
lem. The Pleasantries were omitted because, among 
other reasons, it was felt that our readers would be 
most readily jolted into aroused consciousness if we 
took away from them that which they considered 
most essential. Judging from the many comments at 
the Star Island conferences it may safely be said that 
this end has been accomplished. 

But we should look a little further into our atti- 
tude toward the Pleasantry column. What signif- 
icance is there in the fact that so many of our people 
make so much of it? Surely if our only reason for 
publishing a denominational journal is to publicize 
some rather mild jokes, the expense is hardly war- 
ranted. Does it not lower the value of a religious 
journal to be given so good a reason for treating it 
lightly? We need more humor rather than less. But 
what we need is original humor and not so much 
“eanned humor.’’ We need more humor in our ar- 
ticles, in our editorials, in our news, and in our ser- 


mons. One can say without hezitancy that some of 
those most ardently desiring the column of Pleasantries 
would be horrified to have their ministers make them 
laugh in the course of a sermon. Let us have less of 
that kind of humor which we can pick up and place 
bit by bit in a neat column, and more creative humor. 
But let all be comforted—the Pleasantries still have 
a chance of life, the exact form of which is to be de- 
termined. 

Much discussion of The Register with individuals 
and groups has shown a genuine interest in an improved 
journal. We must have a denominational journal. 
It must be at least eight pages larger than at present.. 
It should have a number of features which cannot at 
present be included. Our discussions have revealed 
an almost unanimous desire for more, and more timely, 
church news. Some of the recent issues have not. 
pleased the acting editor, because, for various good 
reasons, it seemed imperative to include material 
which did not sufficiently balance the various kinds of 
discussions which should appear. We want all of our 
readers to think with us, and share with us in the most. 
frank manner their suggestions about The Register, 
so that the decision which is finally made this fall will, 
as nearly as possible, be satisfactory to all. 

To make our readers Register-conscious in a new 
way we have deprived them of their ‘canned humor.” 

We earnestly desire that this period of fasting 
may clarify their minds and purify their motives to 
the end that many fruitful suggestions may come 
from them to the journal, and that the journal may 
have a regenerated body of admirers. 


* * 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


VERYONE is familiar with men who hold their 
religion in their wives’ names. In the Unitarian 
Church we are rapidly becoming familiar with 

men who not only have a religion of their own, but a. 
vital and creative one. The Religious Education In- 
stitute at Star Island was fathered by these men; 
the Churchmanship Institute is now being fathered 
by them; they have been responsible for the publica- 
tion and distribution of 35,000 pieces of literature each 
year, many of which are of unusual excellence; but 
perhaps their most excellent work has been the de- 
velopment of the Partnership Plan for bridging the 
gap between minister and laymen, and for fostering 
in local churches the responsibly-creative attitude 
toward religion which animates the leaders through- 
out the country. 

The Partnership Plan originated with laymen. 
Surely the ministers should welcome it with open arms. 
This year more than one hundred and fifty churches 
in six denominations co-operated in the national 
project to consider the religious principles underlying 
capital-labor relationships. While this indicates satis- 
factory progress in the application of the plan, its 
importance justifies all possible effort to promote still 
wider application. 

The principles set forth in this year’s Partnership 
sermons were summarized and a questionnaire based 
upon them was formulated. Of this questionnaire 
six hundred copies were sent to ministers and six 
thousand to laymen. About fifteen percent of these 
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have been returned. Knowing the usual fate of ques- 
tionnaires, it may be said that this is not a discourag- 
ing percentage. But the greater the number returned 
the more valuable will be the conclusions based upon 
them. Questionnaires always look forbidding, but 
when they are once tackled they usually are handled 
with amazing ease. That is notably true of the one 
on Capital-Labor Relations prepared by the Laymen’s 
League. Lost copies may be replaced and additional 
ones obtained by writing to the national headquarters 


_ of the League at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Payson Miller. 


ae * 


THIS IS DEMCCRACY, MR. HITLER 


HE New York Summer City Hall is an old man- 
sion in a park overlooking Long Island Sound 
at College Point, Queens. It is a peaceful lo- 

cation for the high drama of present politics in the 
greatest city in the world. There the mighty little 
mayor of the city took a bow recently in an incident 
fraught with as authentic drama of democracy as can 
be found anywhere today. Several days after the 
Communists of New York had announced their sup- 
port of Fiorello La Guardia for mayor in the November 
election, a thousand Republicans called at College 
Point to present a petition that he should run for 
office again with their support. Fortified from the 
left and right, he made the first definite statement 
that he was willing to enter the race. 

New York politics is intricate these days and its 
intricacy is important. But what is politically im- 
portant is not so exciting as the vitality of the demo- 
cratic process that is involved, for politics may be 
democratic or undemocratic. In this case the will of 
the people has a chance to win on significant issues. 
Honest government, adequate relief, sound finance, 
nonpartisan administration and the operation of a new 
city charter are the issues, and proportional represen- 
tation will be employed in the election for the first time. 

The drama of the Communist and Republican 
support for La Guardia is American to the core. The 
Communists held a political outing, an Independence 
Day carnival and fair—just a good old American 
Fourth of July. There was oratory. Clarence Hath- 
away of the Communist Central Committee and editor 
of The Daily Worker said that the defeat of the “‘Har- 
veyite Republicans’ and Tammany Hall was the 
most important task facing citizens of New York 
City. “Not only will we not put up a candidate of 
our own, but we wil! throw all of our weight into a 
campaign to arouse the people agianst the Tammany- 
Harvey forces.” 

The Republican call on the mayor was an outing 
too. Buses came from:all the boroughs. A Negro 
Elks band played “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” and 
the crowd yelled like fury when the mayor appeared. 
There was oratory again, but of a different kind. 
Joseph Choate, Jr., in polished accent and with 
courteous eloquence spoke of the idealism of Republi- 
cans who could rise above partisanship and dissociate 
national politics from local situations. He thanked 
the mayor for keeping faith with those who elected 
him four years ago, and for honesty and efficiency. 
He said: “Faced with a local financial crisis you un- 


snarled the financial coil that strangled the city’s 
credit. By your appointments to the judiciary you 
have driven the fixers from the poor man’s courts. 
The hospitals have been made over into modern and 
serviceable institutions. The prisons have been 
cleaned physically and in personnel. Department 
after department has been revamped and made ef- 
ficient and commissioners have been selected for pre- 
eminent qualification for their work, to the pride of 
our people. Parks, schools, health, and a multitude 
of other services have at last become the boast of our 
citizens and are not longer the subjects of contempt 
and derision. I hand you, Mr. Mayor, the written 
evidence of our faith in you. If you will continue, 
the virus of misrule will not be likely to infect us 
again.” 

The “written evidence,” a bound petition, con- 
tained such names as those of Charles H. Tuttle, Paul 
D. Cravath, Mrs. W. Damrosch, H. F. Guggenheim, 
Bayard Scheiffelin, Howard W. Ameli, Rev. Stanley 
W. Durkee and Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., polo player, 
who flew his own plane to the party. 

This is the kind of situation that sets machine 
bosses ina rage. Warren B. Ashmead, Queens County 
Republican leader, took it truly in type by comment- 
ing, “I have consistently maintained that we cannot 
put the Republican Party in the same political mold as 
parties attempting to tear down our system of govern- 
ment.’ Nevertheless it looks as though some Repub- 
licans will not scorn progress even at the price of be- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with the Communists. 

Thus, New York City is breaking the mold of 
corrupt municipal government which Lord Bryce so 
forcefully pointed out as the weakness of American 
democracy. It is heartening when democracy is in 
contempt with so many minds and so shaky in the 
thoughts of others, to see so clearly its strength. 
There seems little doubt that La Guardia will be elected 
again. He is loved by the people, trusted by the 
“good government’”’ forces, and if he is elected in 
November will perform the miracle of defeating 
Tammany twice. Nonpartisan government will have 
found both a demonstration and a vindication in a 
most difficult place. 

Democracy of this kind is real, and is not to be 
confused with a system of government. If the re- 
publican form of government has any virtue it is not 
that it is democracy. It is in that it provides a type 
of government lax enough for democratic processes 
to occur. If this laxity means corrupt party domina- 
tion shall succeed, then the people are at fault. The 
measure of their fault will lie in too great loyalty to 
party. Political independence is needed so that de- 
mocracy may function within a republican form of 
government. Possibly the republican system: is not 
the only one under which democracy can function. 
But under it democracy has a chance. When honest, 
efficient and humane government can come about 
through an awakening of the democratic process; when 
party lines can still be broken down; when Commu- 
nists and Republicans can agree on a candidate for 
mayor in the world’s largest city, the people are 
not lost. They are being served. This, Mr. Hi-ler, 
is democracy, and it is not dead! 


, 


Lale DeWitt. 
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OUR FORUM 


THE WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I wonder how many who read these 
words have visited the beautiful old estate 
in Stow, Massachusetts, which was given 
by Mr. Cyrus Whitney to the American 
Unitarian Association in 1928, and is now 
carried on by that organization as a place 
where one can find rest, enjoyment and 
inspiration. 

There are two houses on the estate, one 
built in 1760, the other in 1820. Both have 
been thoroughly renovated, with new 
plumbing, electric lighting, oil heating, and 
telephone connections. While containing 
every device to insure comfort for guests, 
the fascinating quaintness of the old houses 
has been retained. One can easily lose his 
way as he wanders through room after 
room full of interesting relics of other days. 

One lingers long over the bookcases of 
rare old volumes; also at the cabinets of old 
china and curios of many kinds. These and 
the old furniture are treasures in them- 
selves. 

The beds haye been replaced by modern 
ones of greater comfort than those of the 
old days, insuring long nights of sleep while 
breathing in the clear, invigorating air. 
By day one has the choice of several large 
screened piazzas. 

As you enter you are greeted cordially 
by the new hostess, Miss Mary Louise 
Hawkins, with a very genuine welcome. 
You are indebted to Miss Helen Hawkins 
for deliciously-cooked home food, daintily 
served in abundance. 

The place is surrounded by magnificent 
trees which add to the sense of cordiality, 
restfulness and peace. All this at very 
moderate rates. 

We cousins have just returned from a 
two weeks’ visit to The Homestead and 
have engaged rooms for another visit in 
October, to see the foliage, which must be 
glorious by then. 

Come and test all this for yourselves. 

A.F. P. 
I itt ee 


* * 


DIVINITY OF MAN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Our friend Dr. Gray-Smith, in his excel- 
lent reports from Star Island to The Tran- 
script, insisted on making me a critic of 
“New England Unitarianism.” I trust that 
I am neither so narrow nor so wanting in 
appreciation as to be critical of the religious 
faith of my generous hosts of this summer. 
My criticism went and goes to the entire 
body of religious liberalism. It is, for in- 
stance, that the doctrine of the indiscrimi- 
nate divinity of man, held by liberals as an 
intuitive truth, was formulated before “The 
Origin of Species’ and the theories which 
stem from that volume, and before our 


modern sociological and _ psychological 
theories were developed. To hold such a 
doctrine as an intuition of the soul, in the 
face of contrary evidence, is just as un- 
reasonable as to hold as divine revelation 
such theories as the deity of Jesus or the 
infallibility of the Bible. 

This does not mean that I despair of 
humanity, but simply that our beliefs in 
this as in all else in the field of religion need 
to be readjusted constantly in the light of 
advancing knowledge. The willingness to 
do this is, as I see it, one of the clear ear- 
marks of liberalism. 

Berkeley B. Blake. 

Lexington, Massachusetts. 

* * 


DO YOU AGREE? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am very much disturbed by the fact 
that the letter of William H. Price in the 
forum of your issue of June 24 should have 
been considered fit to appear in The Reg- 
ister. It seems to me to be incredibly far 
from expressing the attitude of our Uni- 
tarian fellowship. I have never attended 
a service in a Catholic church, but I am 
firmly convinced that as a power for good 
in the United States, the many thousands 
of its communicants are a far greater 
power for good than the pathetic sprink- 
ling of Unitarians. 

If a large majority of Unitarians do not 
agree with me then I have been affiliated 
with the wrong religious body for the past 
sixty years. 

Frank A. Page. 

Wollaston, Mass. 

* * 


ONE KIND OF EDITOR 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

In reply to the letter of the New York 
Liberal Ministers about The Christian 
Register, I would like to say that two 
things only are of major importance in 
selecting an editor for The Register. 

1. He should be a man with some inter- 
est and concern, related to Unitarian tra- 
dition, around which the major policy of 
the magazine can be built. The Christian 
Century expresses an ethical concern, which, 
whether one agrees with it or not, is sig- 
nificant to many, and is not to be found 
anywhere else. 

Some message of this sort should be 
associated with The Register; an editor, for 
example, might concern himself especially 
with conflicts between social custom and 
tradition on the one hand and individual 
liberty and happiness on the other. Such 
an editor would concentrate on the prob- 
lems of our changing sexual customs. 

2. He should be a man quick to con- 
demn the hypocrisies and exaggerations 
all too common in our denominational life. 
There is probably more cant uttered and 


written by prominent Unitarians than by 
leaders of orthodox religion. Therefore we 
need more chastening. 

Anyone who has attended our annual 
meetings will have observed innumerable 
examples of what ought to be called “‘lib- 
eral-sniffling.’”’ An editor who could and 
would condemn the meaningless liberal- 
verbiage of some of our leaders and ques- 
tion the value of much that is now un- 
questioned, would not only add to the 
power and influence of The Register by 
provoking controversy and discussion, he 
might be able to influence some of us to 
put some content into our hitherto empty 
words about ‘‘liberalism.” 

Unless someone can be got who will 
fulfill such requirements efficiently (and 
the two men who occur to me first as meet- 
ing them are too unpopular naturally to be 
considered) it would be far more sensible 
and economical to transform The Register 
into a denominational calendar, issued 
directly by the Association. 

Lewis A. Dexter. 

Belmont, Mass. 

* * 


A COMMENDATION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I commend heartily the article by 
Gladys Simmons on The Cocktail Hour. 
This is a well-balanced presentation of a 
growing evil. As I travel, I note that in 
nearly all hotels, prominence is given to 
this “hour of relaxation and fellowship.” 

R. J. Danton. 

Elmira, N. Y. 


PERSONALS 


The marriage of Miss Doris Titeomb 
to Rev. James William Macdonald, min- 
ister of the Unitarian church at Needham, 
Mass., on July 10, is announced. 

Miss Dorothy Helen Huston, recently 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Rev. Melvin L. 
Welke, minister of the Unitarian church 
at Cedar Rapids, were married on August 1 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 

William H. Davis, professor in the 
Botany Department at Massachusetts 
State College and active layman of the 
Amherst Unitarian church, will be the 
preacher at the Warwick, Mass., Unitarian 
church on September 5. 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


A fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
parsonage of the North Parish Church of 
North Andover, Mass., on the afternoon 
of July 24, while the minister and his 
family were out calling on some of the 
parishioners. The parish is planning to 
build a new parsonage on the same site. 

* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGE 


Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Louisville, 
Ky., has accepted a call to the Westminster 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SOCIOLOGY THAT WORKS 


Practical Sociology. By Leslie Day 
Zeleny. New York: Prentice Hall. 445 pp. 
$4.00. 


For the young student of social condi- 
tions this book is a most wholesome and 
competent introduction to the natural 
and inescapable reactions of a great variety 
of individuals to their surroundings and 
to each other. 

By its numerous case histories it fur- 
nishes ample explanation to the query of 
the mystified—“How do they get that 
way? It is what I can’t understand.” It 
gives innumerable examples of the means 
and the outcomes of the experiments of 
compromise, co-operation and assimilation. 
It helps to examine conditions of conflict 
in a sensibly objective fashion detached 
from the inevitable confusion of emo- 
tionalism. It gradually inculcates the 
method and theories of sound sociology 
and makes luminous the vernacular of 
the more advanced works in that field, a 
patter that is quite meaningless to the be- 
ginner. 

It furnishes abundant material to 
the teacher for periods of valuable dis- 
cussion in which out of his own experience 
and self-examination each pupil can par- 
ticipate with satisfaction. 

In addition to that help to the teacher, 
the arrangement is most naturally cumu- 
lative from the simplest conditions of 
pioneer communities to the most complex 
conditions of sundry types of industrial 
cities, each with its distinctive background 
of development. 

This book has another great value, per- 
haps unsuspected by the author. With 
great profit it could be diligently studied by 
the proponents of legislation for improving 
the social order. It is not unusual for such 
proponents who have identified a condition 
of social menace or waste to assemble a 
group of competent social workers to 
work out aremedy. Then a legal reference 
bureau is asked to draw an adequate bill 
that will fit into existing legislation. Then 
the proponents go to all right-minded 
persons of good will to enlist their support. 
That is all to the good. 

What they frequently neglect is to ex- 
amine and discover to what persons this 
legislation will appear as a damage—and 
why. Fortified with that knowledge before 
the bill is introduced, by means of inter- 
pretation, by eliminating several non-es- 
sentials, by minor modifications, the force 
of inevitable opposition can be weakened, 
hostility and resentment can be reduced 
to almost negligible consideration. 

This book will help all such proponents 
better to understand, to deal justly and 
with good will with opponents. The often 
discredited politicians always follow this 


rule. The children of this world are wiser 
in their own generation than the children 
of light. 
Walter F. Greenman. 
* x 
A SPIRITUAL HANDBOOK FOR 
MISSIONARIES 


Christianity in the Eastern Con- 
flicts. By William Paton. Chicago: Wil- 
lett, Clark and Company. 224 pp. $1.50. 


This book makes a valuable addition 
to the growing collection of books on 
foreign missions. Though a small volume, 
its spiritual significance and the tenor of 
its message make the pages a mine rich 
in precious and profitable information. 
To name it an invaluable handbook for 
foreign missionaries is merely to indicate 
the nature of the book, but not to limit its 
appeal to the lay-reader, the man who 
takes his duties of a Christian seriously. 

The author, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council and editor of 
the ‘International Review of Missions,” 
speaks with the fluent and convincing 
authority of personal experience. He is 
not afraid to look full in the face facts 
that are disturbing and cause others to 
content themselves with monoculous ob- 
servations and misleading conclusions. 
His point of view has the freshness of 
approach, the depth of sympathetic un- 
derstanding and the intensity of one who 
evaluates life in the light of the teachings 
of the Master of Men. 

The book is conveniently divided into 
two parts. The first part deals with the 
countries of the East and presents the 
economic and political forces at work, and 
the problems the Christian Church and 
the missionaries have to face there. These 
chapters alone are worth the price of the 
book. The spot-light of unbiased under- 
standing presents in clear focus what huge 
volumes have failed to do. 

The second part, entitled “Reflections,” 
gives us a philosophical evaluation of the 
relationship and the respective functions 
of the Church, the Community, and the 
State. It contains a moving plea for the 
church to enter ‘‘into the service of the 
community through education, social ser- 
vice, and medical work”’; it calls for church 
unity, for the spiritualization of the lives 
of the church members by personal ex- 
ample of sacrificial living. 

The author is in complete accord 
with the leading minds of the foreign mis- 
sionary movement, and holds that truly 
indigenous leadership is a first necessity, 
and that our task is to help to raise the 
quality of the native ideals. 

Ivan Anton Klein. 
* * 

Don’t stand with your back to the sun 

and grumble at the shadows. 


L. C. CORNISH PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish was elected presi- 
dent of the International Association for 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom, August 5, at the twelfth international 
congress of liberals, held at Oxford, Eng- 
land, August 8-8. He succeeds Dr. Alfred 
Hall of Sheffield, England. 

Dr. Cornish comes to this position after 
twenty-two years of service with the 
American Unitarian Association, succes- 
sively as secretary-at-large, secretary, ad- 
ministrative vice president, and for the 
past ten years as president. Both at home 
and abroad, he has labored to achieve 
teamwork among religious liberals. He was 
the prime mover in the establishment of 
the Free Church Fellowship and served as 
its first president. With the backing of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
co-operation of Great Britain and Holland, 
he has brought about important develop- 
ments in organized religious liberalism in 
Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
the Philippine Islands. As a member of 
the executive committee of the Interna- 
tional Association, he has strongly influ- 
enced many co-operative religious under- 
takings in other countries. 

He has twice served’ as chairman of 
Anglo-American commissions sent to study 
the treatment of religious minorities in 
Transylvania. In Hungary, he brought 
about the establishment of the Unitarian 
Mission House in Budapest. In 1930, the 
Royal Hungarian University conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of doctor 
of political science, the first ever given by 
this university to an American citizen. He 
helped to found the Unitarian church in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, and has main- 
tained helpful and friendly relations with 
the liberal State Czech Church. He has 
twice arranged visits to America,of the 
archbishop and an accompanying bishop 
of the Philippine Independent Church. 
Dr. Cornish will go this fall to Japan and 
the Philippines as an official representative 
of the International Association and the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Representing the interests of twenty 
million religious liberals in twenty-one 
countries, the International Association, 
under Dr. Cornish’s leadership, plans to 
consolidate still further the forces of re- 
ligious liberalism, and, in the spirit of that 
liberalism, to contend for the rights of 
religious groups everywhere—Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish. More than ever 
before, the Association purposes to be, as 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot has phrased it, ‘‘the 
evidence and agency of a world-wide re- 
ligious liberalism.”’ With the fates of 
religious and political democracy so closely 
interwoven in the rush of today’s world 
events, with the value of liberalism itself 
questioned by impatient observers, the 
endeavors of the International Association 
are meeting an unprecedented need and 
assuming an unprecedented importance. 
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Two More Conference Meetings 


Ohio Valley Federation 


The Ohio Valley Federation Conference 
was held June 18, 19, 20 at Clifty Falls 
State Park, Madison, Ind., the theme of 
the conference being, ‘‘Wake Up and Live.”’ 
The speakers were Rev. Richard W. See- 
bode of the First Unitarian Church in 
Louisville,Ky., and Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
dean of Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. Seebode based his talks on Dale 
Carnegie’s “How to Win Friends and 
Influence People,’’ Dorothea Brande’s 
‘Wake Up and Live,” and Link’s “Return 
to Religion.’’ There was a discussion of 
the methods of salesmanship in the first 
talk, of methods of discipline, or rather, 
self-discipline, in the second, and of the 
extrovert and introvert, expansive and 
contractive types of people, in the third. 

Dr. Reese discussed the position of the 
liberal in general, historically and at the 
present. He traced the history of the 
liberal movement from the Renaissance 
to the present and gave what he considered 
to be the position of the liberal today. He 
said the liberal movement has not been 
more important because it represented a 
prosperous group of people who were not 
concerned about social and economic 
problems and change, and because compe- 
tition was converted into a dogma. 

The world is understandable, he said. 
There must be co-operation for exploita- 
tion of the world for human purposes. 

The newly elected officers are: President, 
Hanah Steel, All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind; first vice president, to 
be elected by the St. John’s Unitarian 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio; second vice 
president, to be elected by the Clifton 
Unitarian Church, Louisville; secretary, 
Ralph Gunderson, First Unitarian Church, 
Cincinnati; treasurer, Mary Helen Fears, 
First Unitarian Church, Louisville; na- 
tional representative, A. A. Clinkenbeard, 
First Unitarian Church, Louisville. 

Ruth Phelps. 


Laymen’s League, Ohio Valley 


The Ohio Valley Conference of the Lay- 
men’s League was held at Brown County 
State Park, June 26-27. The conference 
headquarters was Abe Martin Lodge, 
which lies on the brow of one of Brown 
County’s loveliest hills, looking off across 
the valley to the ridges beyond. Saturday 
afternoon was spent in talking, swimming, 
hiking, or riding. The conference officially 
opened with the meeting after dinner 
Saturday evening. 

This meeting was held in the natural 
amphitheater. James W. Steel of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., the president of the conference, 
called the meeting to order, using a stone 
for a gavel. He read a letter from President 
Scott, expressing regret that Headquarters 
could not be directly represented at the 
conference, and wishing success to the 
Ohio Valley group. In his introduction of 


the speakers, Mr. Steel stated that the 
subjects to be discussed were illustrative 
of the League’s standing upon these 
matters, and that they were a continuation 
and outgrowth of the subject, ‘‘Unitarians 
Face a New Age.” 

The first speaker was Professor J. R. 
Shannon of the Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, a member of All 
Souls’ Church, Indianapolis. His address 
appears in this issue of The Register. 

The second speaker, Wm. Rowland 
Allen, personnel manager of L. S. Ayres & 
Company, and also a member of All Souls’ 
Church, Indianapolis, spoke on the Com- 
mission’s report with particular emphasis 
upon the social questions involved. He 
paid tribute to Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, speaking of how often in his work he 
has met menin the retail business who have 
come into contact with Dr. Eliot and who 
have been profoundly influenced by him. 
Dr. Eliot, in the very first few years that 
he was at St. Paul, became widely known 
as one who stood for the worker in demand- 
ing what was fair and decent for human 
beings. He so earned the respect even of 
those who differed with him, that when a 
great crisis came in the business world of 
St. Paul, he was chosen as the one mediator 
acceptable to both sides. From his work at 
this time came a code which has been 
adopted by every large and small retail 
store in St. Paul, and by many beyond the 
limits of that city. 

What of the future of the liberal Church? 
Mr. Allen asked. There has been too much 
pussy-footing about the word “proselytiz- 
ing.’”’ We should be more generous in our 
attitude toward those who want to come 
along with us. There are closing in on us 
in this country right now great forces which 
might make even this meeting impossible. 
When any man says that he knows what 
is good for you, then it is more than time 
to beware. Many people are eager to come 
to us and we should open our doors wide 
to those who are on the side of humanity 
and who respect each other’s precious 
possibilities. 

He showed a copy of the ballot put out 
by the Laymen’s League Partnership Ser- 
mon project to an executive who feared a 
strike in his plant. After the man had read 
it over, he exclaimed: “I never thought 
of it that way. They want to work for us, 
but want to sit with us until we have gotten 
together.’’ This was a new concept to him, 
that the men were not after him, but with 
him. 

The scientists and laboratory technicians 
can tell us what makes us live, but they 
cannot tell us what makes us “tick,” or 
want to live. This ticking is our goals and 
ideals. And it is from the Church that we 
get renewed vigor to carry on. For in the 
Church one gets the needed assurance that 
one is not doingJa bum job, and that one 


is not alone in doing it. This is what many 
need who are not in the Church and who 
do not know where to go to get this assur- 
ance. It is to them that we must be gener- 
ous, and we must seek them out, opening 
our doors to them. They, as we, need 
beauty and prayer. For the intangibles of 
life are as necessary, if not more so, than 
the tangible values. 

The meeting closed with a very impres- 
sive candlelight service led by Norman 
Coulon, Indianapolis, which gave us time 
to reflect upon our duties and responsi- 
bilities in the world of social action. The 
natural amphitheater on the side of the 
hill was an ideal setting, and the silent 
walk up the hill with candles glowing was 
a fitting ending to a fine day. 

The Sunday service was held in the 
large living room of the Lodge. Rev. John 
Brogden, Urbana, IIl., the recently elected 
“Dean of Brown County,” delivered the 
sermon. His subject was, ‘When Am I 
Religious?” speaking from the viewpoint of 
personal religion. The man in the street 
generally uses the term “religious” cor- 
rectly when he speaks of someone ‘“‘re- 
ligiously”’ seeking to become a millionaire, 
or “‘religiously’’ following golf. Too often 
religion is confused to mean a set of laws. 
Most religions have stood for backward 
practices, yet descriptively they are re- 
ligious, and men who gave devotion, which 
is essential, to those religions were correctly 
called religious. Each thing that we have 
outgrown took in its turn the place of 
something not so good. The problem is not 
one of directing devotion along one line, 
but rather of running it into the many 
channels so that our impulses as we de- 
velop may all find some kind of outlet in 
the social life around us. In so many 
Churches this is just the empowering of 
the outgrown values of the past, leading to 
nationalistic religions and the inquisition. 
This makes it important that our impulses 
are not directed into one line and one 
channel. We must keep open minds so 
that we may enlarge the things of the past, 
holding them, but not so tightly that we 
may not use the new to build new har- 
monies. 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee following the service, J. R. Andrews 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, was chosen president 
of the conference and David B. Hall of 
Cincinnati secretary-treasurer. It was 
voted to held next year’s conference in 
Brown County the last week-end in June. 

Margaret A. Hayes. 
* * 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Nine new 
members were added to the rolls of the 
First Unitarian Church on June 6, this 
being the first public ingathering of mem- 
bers ever held in the church. The church 
is to be “dressed up” by the painting of 
the exterior woodwork and tower, and the 
parish house is to oe redecorated and 
furnished as a lounge and informal meet- 
ing room. 
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LEAGUE EASTERN CONVENTION 
AT NORTHFIELD OCTOBER 1-3 


The annual Eastern Convention of the 
‘Laymen’s League will be held two weeks 
later than usual this year—the week-end 
of October 1 to 3. It is expected thereby to 
attract a larger number of laymen from 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
‘states than previously when in many cases 
churches had not opened for the year. 

The Northfield Inn and Chateau at 
Northfield, Mass., has been selected as the 
‘scene of the 1937 meeting. Its beautiful 
grounds and appointments are well re- 
membered by those who attended the 1934 
and 1935 conventions there. The laymen 
will assemble for dinner Friday night, and 
the first convention session will be ad- 
dressed that evening by Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

The general theme of the convention 
will be “‘The Duty of the Church in Social 
Affairs.” The program committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Frank W. Scott, 
president of the League, will announce the 
speakers and their subjects shortly. Other 
members of the committee are: Frederick 
Anné and Arthur Shrigley, Philadelphia, 
Harold M. Davis, Nashua, N. H., Percy W. 
Gardner, Providence, R. I., H. Weston 
Howe, Hartford, Conn., Carl T. Banks, 
Lynn, Mass., Edward P. Furber, Water- 
town, Mass., J. Ward Healey, Leominster, 
Mass., Frederick H. Fay, Dorchester, 
Mass., Carl B. Wetherell, Boston, Mass., 
and Ival McPeak, Braintree, Mass. 

* * 


ROWE CAMP NOTES 


Wet weather could not mar the spirit 
of the young people from the Connecticut 
Valley, New Jersey, and New York State 
who met at Rowe Camp for the week of 
June 26—July 4, with Rev. and Mrs. Arthur 
Schoenfeldt of Kennebunk, Maine, as their 
leaders. The conference leaders were Mrs. 
Grace Mayer-Oakes, Northborough, Mass., 
who presented a series of talks entitled, 
“Looking at Life through Drama,’’ and 
Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen, Uxbridge, Mass., 
who spoke on the history of the Unitarian 
movement. 

Alliance Week, sponsored by the Connec- 
ticut Valley Associate Alliance, was held 
July 5-9, with Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard, 
North Easton, Mass., as leader, taking for 
her topic, ‘““A New Day for the Church.” 
Tuesday morning she spoke on “The 
World’s Need of Religion,” tracing the 
decline from the ideals prevailing in the 
early days of New England as set forth in 
““A Goodly Heritage.’ The self-discipline 
and development that resulted from chil- 
dren’s sharing the responsibilities of home 
life and, as they grow older, accepting 
their social duties to the community, have 
given place to self-indulgence. The pen- 
dulum has swung as far as it can, and now 
has begun to swing back toward religion. 

On Wednesday, selections were read 
from “The Great Design,’ showing that 


Einstein, Sir Arthur Thompson, Edison, 
Millikan, Steinmetz, and other scientists 
recognize that a great Intelligence is work- 
ing behind the universe and that the ulti- 
mate facts of science, like those of religion, 
have to be accepted on faith, for they can- 
not be defined. 

The third conference was devoted to 
discussion of practical means of increasing 
church attendance, co-operation with the 
minister, and widening of the Alliance 


influence. 
* * 


AN ENVIABLE RECORD 


A certificate of recognition and service 
was presented recently to Mrs. Emma 
Heller, who for sixty-nine years has been 
connected with the Sunday school of the 
Keokuk, Iowa, Unitarian church. In 
making the presentation, Rev. Robert 
Murray Pratt, minister of the church, said, 
“Tf such association were the rule and not 
the exception, it would be felt in a greater 
Church than we know today.” 

During the past year the enrollment of 
the Sunday school has increased forty 


percent. 
* * 


EUROPEAN NOTES 

(Continued from page 478) 
sity of a new educational outlook for re- 
ligion. More than one member heartily 
seconded a vigorous criticism of the 
Church’s complacency made by a promi- 
nent Welsh educator, who dared to say 
that often a course in biology taught re- 
ligion better than one in theology. The 
report demanded freedom in education 
for the Church, and for all seekers after 
truth, and scored the attempts made by 
various totalitarian states and Churches 
to control all education. This was di- 
rected especially against Germany, but 
many instances were cited of nationalistic 
and economic groups in more democratic 
lands who were grievous offenders. 

Perhaps the most interesting reports of 
all, and certainly those which provoked 
the most discussion, were the two dealing 
with the Church and State and with the 
Church and the world of nations. The 
former dealt with a burning question in 
Europe; in the background of all our minds 
was the suffering of the German church- 
men. The report demanded complete 
liberty for the Church in her own field 
and for individuals the recognition that 
loyalty to the dictates of conscience should 
come before the secondary loyalty to the 
state. 

The latter unreservedly condemned war 
as “a fruit and manifestation of sin,” and 
called on the Churches everywhere to seek 
a way out. Condemning war is, however, 
not enough. The obligation was definitely 
placed on us all to remove the causes of war 
so far as we could through the use of po- 
litical means in our respective countries 
on the one hand, and on the other to sup- 
port international organization, the only 
human means by which war can be pre- 


vented. The League of Nations was 
especially commended. While admitting 
its weaknesses, which are our own and 
those of our nations, it seemed obvious to 
the section that it was the best method 
yet devised to settle international dif- 
ferences. 

A difference of opinion was clearly 
pointed out as to the obligation of the 
individual Christian; some feel that the 
Christian can in no circumstances take 
part in war; others that only defensive 
wars are justifiable; and a third, and in my | 
impression the largest group, were con-| 
vinced that at times, in defense of justice 
and for the preservation of the peace of 
the world against an aggressor, the use of | 
force was justifiable. Canon Raven of \ 
Cambridge University made a notable * 
contribution to the discussion of thissec- 
tion. Himself a convinced pacifist, he 
pleaded for the report because he felt that 
it was wiser to present all points of view 
without dogmatism than to split ecumeni- 
cal Christianity into warring factions. A 
great step in advance was taken over the 
Stockholm conference in calling for a 
united Church even in war time, in the 
recognition of the right of conscientious ob- 
jection to war, and in the flat statement 
that ‘“‘war is not the Church’s business’’— 
even in time of war. 

In addition to the section reports, which 
were summarized in a magnificent message 
of ecumenical Christianity to the world, 
the two most significant acts taken were 
the message of condolence and comfort 
which was unanimously sent to the German 
Christians, who were unable to be present, 
and the vote to unite the two great ecu- 
menical movements of “Life and Work’”’ 
and “Faith and Order.”’ The message is 
to be taken to the German churchmen by 
a carefully-selected group of Church 
leaders, clerical and lay, and may have 
important effects on the present ‘‘Kultur- 
Kampf” in that country. Some of us 
feared that the union of the two move- 
ments might result in a narrowing of Life 
and Work, but Dr. Lathrop was categori- 
cally assured in answer to a question to 
that effect that this would not take place. 

It is impossible to summarize a meeting 
as important as this has been, and as I look 
over the preceding pages, it seems little 
more than a catalogue. The spirit of the 
meetings, catholic in the best sense of that 
word, kindly and yet permeated with a 
realization of the intellectual and practical 
difficulties, and, above all, the deep sense 
of urgency and the spirit of worship, one 
cannot put into words. Religion means 
more to every delegate than when he came; 
he not only appreciates more fully the 
values in his own traditional position, and 
those of his brothers of other faiths, but 
our basic unities stand forth far more 
clearly. Perhaps after all the Church 
fathers were not so far wrong in their em- 
phasis on a mystical Una Sancta as well 
as a visible, and all-too-human, Church on 
earth. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. (First Church, 
Second Church and Arlington Street Church uniting.) 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., minister emeritus. Sunday morning 
service at 11 a.m. 

August 22 and 29, Sermon by Rev. 
Le Fevre, Second Church, Boston, Mass. 


Du Bois 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. Maurice Kirkpatrick, 
Church of the Covenant, guest organist. August 22 
at 11 a. m. Morning prayer with sermon by Rev. 
Edwin M. Slocombe, First Unitarian Church, 
Lynchburg, Va. August 29 at 11 a.m. Sermon by 
Rev. James W. Macdonald, First Parish in Needham, 
Mass. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 1) 
a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun 
day, 9a. m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles 

Memphis, Tenn,, Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun 
day, 11 a m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 

or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 


Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


PUPIL NURSES WANTED. The Maternity 
Hospital connected with the Talitha Cumi Home, 
215 Forest Hills Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., offers 
to young women of good standing a year’s training, 
which should equip them to do atendant nursing. 


References required. Apply in writing to the Super- 


intendent of Nurses. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will fand the following hotels worthy of patconage- 


They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Reoms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.5 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - - 2,00-2.51 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


© . ° ° e f 
American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
_£chool’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


| Have You Returned Your Ballot? 


If you have any criticisms of the conclusions reached 
or the technique used in the ‘‘Partnership’’ sermons 
and discussions on capital-labor the ballot sent out by 
the League provides opportunity to express them. 
The technique will be modified or improved—or 
abandoned — according to returns from the ballot. 
Additional ballots may be had on request. 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN | 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds | 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with | 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. | UNITARIAN LA YMEN’S LEAGUE 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P, SALTONSTALL, President, | 27 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. -:- CAPito! 1230 


PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. ae ate 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOP, Clerk. 
; College and cultural courses for girls. 


PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 
MISS ELIZABETH E, BISSELL, Generai Secretary Development of individual character. 
Friendly atmosphere. Outdoor sports. 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. r 
Five-day and day pupils. 


All college Faculty 
PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL | LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
FOR THE MINISTRY | 


Telephone 0131 WES t Newton, Mass. 
Courses available also in the University of California | 


and three other Theological Schools | W HEN Serres CHANGE 

| Send New and Old One and allow 
& to 10 days notice 

Unit August 16, 1937 


SACCO - VANZETTI 
MEMORIAL NUMBER 


Subscriptions received promptly may begin 
with this special number 
$3.00 ($3.50 in Canada; $4.00 in other 
countries) for a year’s subscription 


UNI 700 Oakwood Blvd. 
Chicago 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Issue of 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $3.00 per year. 


in90 languages, many bindings, 


every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


